

















“ He placed his hand upon her head, but no word was spoken”—p. 147. 


JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ UNDER FOOT,” ETC. ETC. 
aebge 


CHapreR XXV.—*“ Pur me To THE TEST.” 
“(10 you are going back to-day, John ; how swiftly | and almost unconsciously his long, thin fingers 
time flies—it seems only yesterday since you | tightened their clasp of the strong hand that lay in 


It was the last day of John Hesketh’s visit, 


came,” | his. 
Mr. Ashton sighed as he concluded the sentence, | and it was likely to be several weeks before he 
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woukl be able to make another visit to the | 
village. Only a brief space to look forward to, but | 
how much change and sorrow it might bring! This | 
was painfully forced upon the young mechanic that | 


: ‘ | 
afternoon, when he sat alone with the schoolmaster | 


in the quiet cottage parlour, the frail, feeble hand | 
still holding his, and the large patient eyes bent | 
upon him with such a wistful gaze, as though the 
invalid himself realised that this leave-taking might 
Looking at the worn face as he saw it 


be final. 
then, sharply defined against the sombre hue of the 


chair cushions, with the traces of physical suifering 
marking only too visibly the ravages of disease, 
John Hesketh realised it also, with a keen heart- 


ache that revealed to him how he loved and honoured | 


the master whose hand had first unsealed for him 


the springs of knowledge. His earnest, grateful 


THE QUIVER. 


heart spoke in his eyes, as he watched the intellec- | 


tual, thought-lined face, which the last <u -; weeks had | 


so refined and spiritualised that it seemed to retain 


nothing of earthly material—the immortal light of | 


the soul shining out more clearly through the decay 


of its shrine. 


A strange, dreary feeling came over the young man | 


as these thoughts flashed through his mind. In all 


his privations and difficulties he had been accustomed 


to seek Mr. Ashton’s advice, confiding his trials and | 


perplexities to the ever-ready ear of that patient 
counsellor, of whose sympathy he was always sure. 
These were among the craving needs of his lonely, 
companionless life; who would help to satisfy them 
in the days to come, and fill the void that Mr. 
Ashton’s death would leave? 


| voice subdued for the invalid’s ear, but q 


Something of these 


thoughts must have been reflected in his look, for | 


the schoolmaster gave the young man’s hand a 


significant pressure as he whispered, “ Don’t grieve | 


about me, John, but try to think it will be for the 
best, and leave the rest in the hands of Him who 
orders all things for our good, though we may not 
ve able at once to see it through our blinding tears, 
Trust the future to Him, and believe, as I do, that 
He knows what discipline is best for us.” 

“T will try,” said John, brokenly; “but mine has 
always been such a grey, barren life; it has struck 


so few roots, and I have lived so much within my- | 


self, apart from the charmed circle of human love and | 


fellowship. It is your kindness which has helped to 
make those words something more to me than empty 


sounds, for you were the first who gave friendly notice 


and encouragement to the shy, awkward lad whose 


strange, silent ways made him neither liked nor un- 
derstood, and who might have gone on to manhood 
struggling with the same disadvantages, and, it may 
be, getting crushed under them, as many have been 
crushed before him, had not a kind friend found out 
und cared for that neglected waif.” 

Mr. Ashton was much moved. 

“John, my boy, you have always fallen into the 
mistake of overrating that friend and the little 


| 








service which he had it in his power to do, and did, 
I have often said that your gratitude went far be. 
yond anything he could claim.” 

John’s reply was given with characteristic warmth, 

“ No—no, sir; I cannot agree with you, not while 
I keep my memory ; and with regard to the poor un. 
taught boy whom you befriended, your claim upon 
him is not of a nature that it is easy to overvate, 
As he grew older, he found friends willing to help 
him onward. Among these Mr. Arden of Lowfield 
deserves his gratitude; but you were his greatest 
benefactor, for you fed and trained the starving 
mind which you found running to waste. It was a 
good work, sir, for which God will bless you and 
yours. Whatever that boy may become as a man, 
whatever good he may be able to work out through 
his life, he will owe to you and the power you put 
into his hands when you gave him education.” 

“And my old seholar will be paying me back a 
hundredfold the recompense which a teacher loves.” 

But the young man shook his head, as he replied, 
«That seems such a poor return, and I want to be 
of service—to do something for you and those you 
love.” 

Mr. Ashton gave the speaker a wistful look as he 
listened, a faint fiush of colour drifting into his pale 
face, and giving it a passing brightness. Before 
he could answer, John went on, his strong manly 





ering 
ssionate feeling which could 


with undertones of ps g 





not be repressed— 

“T have often craved to have the power of doing 
something for you, sir; I make it my petition on 
Tell me, is there nothing that I 
can do to prove my gratitude, and pay a little of the 


this last night. 


debt I owe.” 

He was hastily interrupted. “Stop, John Hesketh; 
you owe me nothing. As I have told you a hundred 
times, the bond between us has never been that of 
debtor and creditor. Don’t mention it again in this 
way, Jchn, if you do not want to grieve me.” Here 
he caught sight of a blank expression on the face of 
his listener, and added hastily, “At the same time, 
my boy, remember that I fully understand your feel- 
ings on the subject, and give you full credit for right 
It is characteristic, for I know that you 
always had a rugged vein of English independence 
that it would have been hard to crush out of you. I 


motives. 


am not sorry to see it there still, for it is the sort of 
armour that men need to gird about them in their 
battle with the world; but understand, John, I will 
not have it asserting itself to me; if my old pupil 
chooses to be tenacious about the idea of obligation, 
he must just be content to let it stand as it is.” 
“And you refuse to accept any service at wy 
hands,” said the young man, ruefully, his great hand 
almost tremlsling in its clasp of the long, thin fingers, 
“ No—no, my boy, you mistake me; I do not know 


‘one to whom I would sooner owe a benefit, not one 
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whom I would prefer to you as the keeper ef a trust 
for me or mine.” 

“Thanks for those words, sir; whenever I find | 
myself doubted and misjudged I wiil recall them for 
the sake of the comfort they will give. Will you , 
promise that if the occasion should arise you will put 


me to the test ?” 
“JT will, and it may arise, John, in a way that 


neither of us can fcresee.”’ 
At that moment Eva’s voice and the familiar 
sound of the old man’s crutch were heard on the 


doorstep. 

Mr. Ashton glanced somewhat nervously at the 
“ Back so 
soon; she is afraid I shall exhaust myself by over- | 

John, 
there is something I must ask you about your friend 


little clock on the mantie, murmuring, 
talking, but I have not said half I wished. 


Edward Arden; how much time can you spare me 
now ?” 

“There is a train at eight, Ineed not go until then.” 
lad of that, 
John, for I cannot part with you until we have had 


“ 


The invalid looked relieved. [am ¢ 





a little more private talk.” 

There was not time to say more, for just then Eva 
and her grandfather came in, and Patty soon after 
followed with the tea-tray. 

Eva drew her stool towards her father’s chair, and 
sitting at his feet, folded her hands across his knee, 
He placed his hand upon her head, but no word was 
spoken. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 
ANOTHER LINK. 


“Lovey what 


has worn the same dismal 


makes you so serious? your face 
look all the morning ; 
something unusual for you, Mrs. W.; what is the 


cause 2?” 





The spea 


er was Barbara Fenwick, seated, pen in 
hand, before an elegant little writing-desk. Having 


concluded the important business of auditing her 





ekeeping accounts, the strong-minded manager 
of the domestic department found leisure to lean back 
in her chair and bestow some attention upon her 
sister, who sat at the opposite side of the table, en- 
gaged in no particular occupation, except that of 
neditatively stroking the sleek fur of a tortoiseshell 
cat which had audaciously deposited itself anon her 
knee. The young widow always managed to wear 
the most b coming dresses, and to look sweetly 
Grave or gay, it | 
seemed difficult to determine which humour suited 
her best—whether it was sunshine or shadow that 


attractive whenever one saw her. 


brought out most forcibly the peculiar charm of her 
fair face. 
This might have been especially remarked that 
morning, when the soft eyes were cast down and the 
sensitive mouth set, in the gravity which had drawn 
upon her the critical observation of quick-sighted | 


Miss Barbara. 


She roused herself at the sound of 


| for h 


her sister’s voice, and replied with a faint smile, 
“* Dismal, did you say, Barry ? I was not aware that 
my face could be such a tell-tale; but what a wild, 
thoughtless creature I must be to make it so remark- 
able for me even to look serious.” 

** Quite true, Louey, you have hit the mark; it is 
just the force of contrast that makes it seem un- 
natural to have you sitting in the room without 


hearing your tongue, which we know you can use 





as freely as any of us; and to see you looking as 
though you had the care of the whole world on 
your single head, no wonder that I feel a little 
curious to know why.” 

Mrs. Westbrook quietly ignored her sister's banter. 
“T have been thinking about the news papa received 
yesterday from Uncle Ashton.” 


“Ah, indeed, is that all, Louey?” and Barbara’s 





pencilled eyebrows made a slightly-raised arch that 
expressed surprise, and it might be disappointment. 
ryt v lang} r :y + 4 } ~+ ] } 

he explanation wes not to her taste, and she had no 
further interest init. 'The truth was that she had been 
amusing herself by fancying a very different cause 


¢ 


ry sister’s grave humour that morning, but this 








was entirely lost upon the more generous and impul- 
sive Louisa, who went on opening her kind heart 
witheut reserve, quite unconscious of the want of 
sympathy on t.e part of her listener. 

“T think I told you, Barbara, that I took quite a 


liking for uncle during the short time he was in 





London. 


know him better. 


that we do not 





I always keep r 


And our poor Cousin Eva; I can- 


not tell you how I long to be able to write her 


DS 
comforting letters now her father is so ill.” ‘ 
“And if yeu did write them,” said Barbara, coldly, 
“TJ don’t suppose they would effect any good, for it 
is doubtful whether she would even care to read 
them.” 
Louisa’s face flushed. ‘I can hardly think that of 
our cousin, Barry; if my letters did not effect any 
1 


good, it would be because her trouble is so far beyond 


any consolation that I could give, for however we 





may try 


} to express our feelings in a letter, that 
expression will always fall very far short.” 


“As usual, Loo, you are more like a romanti 





} 


schoole 





rl than a woman; I often tell you that you 
have too much sentiment for our practical times. Do 
try to be a little les 
lavish with your sympath 


gushing, my deaz, and not so 


y; I mean, don’t waste it 
upon everybody you meet. As arule, people do not 
value what they see so much of.” 


The younger sister was accustomed to these lec- 
little 


answered with 


tures. Her daintily-slippered foot beat a 
impatiently on the carpet, and she 
some spirit—“It strikes me, Barbara, that we are 
both in need of improvement, for you err on the side 
of over-caution and worldly prudence, which I am 
inclined to think is not the truest wisdom after all. 
You advise me against being over-gushing and lavish 


with my sympathy. By the same rule I would urge 
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you not to be so niggard with yours, and not quite so 


hard in your judgments, Barbara.” 

Miss Fenwick looked astonished at the unexpected | 
retort, and her face flushed. ‘“ That sounds rather | 
severe for you, Mrs. Westbrook; but I notice that you | 
are disposed to get warm whenever we talk about 
these country relations of ours, You are assuming : 
wonderful interest in this unknown Cousin Eva who 
seems to have gained a hold upon your imagination ; 
it is to be hoped that she will not disappoint you 
when you come to know her.” 

“T do not fear that, Barbara ; papa has heard that 
she is thought to be strikingly like her mother, and 
we know what a character Aunt Jane has left for 
sweetness of temper and all the womanly virtues.” 

“ Well, if Eva Ashton ever does come among us, I 
hope we shall find that to be all true regarding her. 
Still it is uot 
papa may have been misled by reports, for Uncle 
Ashton would naturally have an interest in repre- 


u 


wise to credit everything we hear; even 


senting his daughter in the most attractive light. 
But you look at me as though I was saying some- 
lf relations 


come between me and my only sister and cause any 


thing outrageous, Loo. these are to 
dissension, I shall wish we had remained strangers 
to the end of our lives.” The young lady rose from 
her seat as she spoke, put away the papers from her 


gesture that be- 


writing-desk, and closed it with a 
trayed excitement. 

There was both surprise and reproach in Louisa’s 
look as she watched her sister. She spoke hastily. 
“Barbara, if I judged you by your own words I 


should think you very unfeeling. 


you talking in such a strain, particularly at this | 


time, when the relations about whom you speak so 
slightingly are in such sorrow. You know that papa 
told us that uncle was so much worse that he has 
been obliged to give up attending his school, and it 
is very uncertain when the end may come.” 

The concluding words were quite lost upon Barbara, 
who suddenly startled her sister by an exclamation. 
“Why, Louey, what can be the meaning of this? do 
come here and help me to make it out.” 

To Louisa’s astonishment she saw, on raising her 
eyes, her sister kneeling on the hearthrug before the 
fender, holding in her hand what appeared to be a 
torn fragment of a letter; that it had narrowly es- 


caped extinction by fire was evident from its charred | 
edges, and the scorched hue which rendered nearly | 


uninteNigible the few written words which Barbara 
was excitedly spelling over. She handed it to her 
sister with a puzzled contraction in her white fore- 


head, her whole manner expressive of unsatisfied 
curiosity. 


“Read for yourself, Loo; here is the 





I am sorry to hear | 
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name of that strange man, Godfrey Marlow, which 
seems to haunt me like a nightmare, and there is 
something that I cannot exactly make out, except 
that it is—‘ Remember what happened on the tenth 
of November.’ How provoking that the rest is burnt, 
It seems to me like a threatening letter. I wonder 
what it is he alludes to. Do you know, Loo, I fancy 
I should have made a tolerably good detective? It 
would have been just my vocation to unearth buried 
mysteries and unravel curious coincidences like this, 
But seriously, there is something wrong. I cannot 
understand about that man, Godfrey Marlow, whom I 
shall begin to look upon as papa’s skeleton, for——” 

The sentence was cut short by the opening of the 
door, and Mr. Fenwick, whom the sisters had sup. 


posed to be then on his way to the city, came in 
unexpectedly upon the two girls as they stood gazing 
inquiringly at each other. Something in their looks 
had possibly excited his suspicions, or it might be 
that he had overheard some of Barbara’s last words, 
for he pointed to the piece of burnt paper which 


Louisa was in the act of holding to the light, and 
asked in a tone whose unwonted harshness startled 
them, “ What new piece of idle folly is engaging you 


p»? 


now, girls 

It was the elder sister who answered; she had 
collected her thoughts on the instant, and her quick 
eyes were already on the alert for discoveries, 
“Perhaps we were indulging a feminine weakness, 
papa—searching after forbidden knowledge; but as 
you seem too cross to tolerate a jest, I will tell you 
the commonplace truth: we were speculating about 
this burnt corner of a letter, which I found in the 
fender just now. I do not know what made me 
pick it up, but I noticed it afterwards because I saw 
; the name of Godfrey Marlow, and I was wondering 
what could have happened on the tenth of November, 
to which he alludes so mysteriously.” 

Mr. Fenwick recoiled, and his face blanched to the 
lips. 

The singular effect of these words upon her father 
frightened Barbara, but before she had time to 


speak he had recovered himself, and said sternly, 
“Give it to me; it is all nonsense, Barbara; but 
I do not like to see you encouraging this prying 
spirit.” 

Not a working of his face, or an inflection of his 
voice, lost upon her. That night added 
another link to the chain of mysterious interest 
which she had begun to weave about the unknown 
Godfrey Marlow. Mr. Fenwick’s eldest daughter had 
would have made a 


was 


spoken truly of herself—she 
clever detective. 
| 


(To be continued.) 
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WORDS IN SEASON. 
PROVIDENCE 


BY THE REV. 


I.—THE ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OUR DEPENDENCE. 


us? Men contriving, calculating, 
planning, reckoning upon events near 
at hand, looking forward to the future, 
seeking advice, asking aid, joining 





AND FATE. 


CANON BATEMAN, M.A., VICAR OF MARGATE. 


| trolling and overruling power is eisewhere, and 


HAT do we see everywhere around | 


hand to hand. “Shall Ido this?” they say. “ Will 


you help me to do that? Such and such are my 
purposes—such my plans. To-day or to-morrow I 
intend to go to such a city, and buy and sell and 
get gain.” 

How often are such plans disappointed! 
constantly do such purposes come to nought! 
Unexpected events arise. Clouds gather. Mis- 


fortunes roll on, like wave on wave. Our paths are | 


crossed, our intentions frustrated. 
we did not mean to go; we find ourselves in posi- 
tions which we never contemplated ; we leave places 
where we intended to remain. Thus a secret in- 
fluence is at work, over which we have no control. 
“The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole dis- 
posing thereof is of the Lord.” 

This was what we saw at the f 
our paper; this is what the prophet had learned 
himself, and what he teaches us. It is the result 
of knowledge. “J know,” he says, ‘“ that the way 
of man is not in himself. It is not in man that 
walketh to direct his Now knowledge is 
attained in three ways—by experience, by ob- 
servation, and by Divine teaching. 

1. By Experience——Why do we not each have our 
own will and get our own way? there is nothing 


steps.” 


we like better, or strive for more eagerly. Why 
are we not all rich, great, healthy, happy? there 


are few who do not desire one or all of these 


things. But they cannot do the things that they 
would; their wishes are overruled, their wills are 


Even if 
even if 


controlled, their efforts are restrained. 
we aim lower, the arrow still falls short; 
our expectations are more moderate, they still fail 

n their fulfilment! 

There is but one solution of the difficulty. We 
may assign, if we please, a hundred reasons for 
our failure—the unkindness of friends, infirmity 
of health, early folly, the greatness of the object, 
the shortness of the time. All these are second 
causes, and all have their damping effect; but the 
great and final cause is this—that the “way of 
man is not in himself,” that “it is not in man 
that walketh to direct his steps.” The result of 
experience may be put in other words; but every 
One may have learnt, if he will, that the con- 


” 





beginning of | 


How | 


is by means of 


We go where | 


that though man proposes, God disposes. 

2. Observation confirms the truth.—We 
not only feel it in ourselves, but see it i others. 
We see one man kept down, who we thought was 
sure to rise; we sce another rise and wax great, 
who we thought was sure to fail! In saying this, 
no extraordinary or miraculous interference is 
intended, as leading to such results; but reference 
is the rather made to the thousand minute in- 
fluences which sway the mind, incline the will, 
and lead the man in a way he thought not of. It 
these influences, or threads, that 
God, in his good Providence, works. 

A man can tell you well enough why 


sire 


he does 
such or such a thing, or goes to such or such a 
place; and you may call these human motives, 
and account them bad or good, and deem the man 
swayed by common sense, or prudence, or pre- 
judice, as you please; but the lesson taught by 


; 
th 
observation still holds good, that “the way of 





man is not in himself.” That common sense, 
| prudence, and prejudices are still overrcled by 
God—*“ He directs his steps.” In all this, there 


| above the 





mysterious st 
free will. To 
both, is above 
philosophy ; 


is no trenching upon the 


God’s fore-knowledge and man’s 
fathom cither, or to reconcile them 
of religion or 
comprehension of human 
intellect. We are treading upon a beaten 
path, and arguing from what may *e observed as 
facts in everyday life. We sce in others, what 
man 


us; above all schemes 
reach and 


le 
cnly 


we were before conscious of in oursely 





proposing and God disposing. 
Divine 


Two brothers go out into the field; 


aa 7 7 ‘ aepenl 
Teaching leads to th saine result. 

] 

the one 


r flecs, a branded murderer! 


never 
returns ; 

Rebekah goes cut to draw water from the well 
left her parents and 
way 


the otl 
one day; the next, she has 
her home, and is on her 
betrothed wife. 

Joseph is sent on an errand by father. 
“Go, I pray thee,” he see whether it be 
well with thy brethren, and well with the flocks; 
He saw him no more 





to Isaac, as his 
ae 
his 
says, 


and bring me word again.” 
for twenty years. 

Saul set out 
had gone astray: 
anointed king. 

Ahab disguised himself, and went into the battle. 
A certain man drew a bow at a venture, and smote 
the harness, so that he 
‘Turn thine 


father’s asses, which 
a ene an 


to seek his 


he returned to h 


him between the joints of 
said to the driver of the chariot, ‘ 
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hand, and carry me out of the host, for I am 
wounded :” and he died at even, and the blood ran 
out of the wound into the midst of the chariot. 

Daniel is taken captive into Babylsn: he be- 
eomes ruler over the whole land. 

Simon Peter and Andrew his brother are casting 
their nets, for they are fishers. Jesus, walking by 
the Sea of Galilee, calls them, and thenceforth they 
become fishers of men. 

Zaccheus climbs up into the sycamore tree to 
see Jesus, who he was: he comes down a changed 
man, and a disciple of the Lerd. 

Lydia goes to the water-side, a seller of purple: 
when she returns, her heart and her house are 
opened to Christ’s messengers. 


| fe 
' may be viewed. 


‘or the rain to fall, I will not plough the ground 


One hour the gaoler is making Paul and Silas 


fast in the stocks; in the next he is washing their 
stripes, and being baptised by their hands. 


The disciple of Gamaliel sets out with authority | 


from the chief priests as a persecutor: he reaches 
Damascus a confessor and a preacher of the faith 
which once he destroyed. 

These are all Divine lessons. They teach that 
“the way of man is not in himself; it is not in 
man that walketh to direct his steps.” 

The very essence of religion is humility. It is 
only the self-righteous man who prides himself 
upon his goodness; only the vainglorious man who 
boasts of his riches; only the ungodly man who 
raises a tower to frustrate God’s designs; only 
a Nebuchadnezzar who says, “Is not this great 
Babylon that I have builded?” All these are the 
very opposites of the acknowledgment just re- 
ferred to. It shows Divine teaching; it is the 
effect of grace; it is the unfolding of Revelation. 
We turn page after page, and are taught every- 
where that we are under God’s care, and not cast 
out of his sight; that he has made abundant 
provision for cur salvation; that he has given his 
only-begotten Son to die for us; that a new and 
living way of aceess is thus opened; that all the 
treasures of wisdom and knewledge are unlocked ; 
that believers are accounted and called “dear 
children;” that their deings and goings are 
ordered by him; that he loves them with an ever- 
lasting love, and makes all things work together 
for their good. 

Our dependence upon God thus becomes our 
highest privilege, just 2s, if we had been left to 
ourselves, we should have suffered harm and 
loss. Our hearts may repose with confidence in 
One who is wise, good, kind, patient, powerful, 
forbearing, loving, faithful. What a blessing 
would such a friend and counsellor on earth be 
deemed! How much more when we have such a 
Father, Guide, and Friend in heaven! Well may 
we learn to say—not with despondency and reck- 
lessness, but with confidence and joy—“I know, 
O Lord, that the way of man is not in himself; 












| reap what they have sown, and gather what they 





it ts not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps.” 
IIL—THE FITTING PRAYER. 
There is a right and a wrong state of mind—g 
right and a wrong point of view from which the 
recognition and acknowledgment just discussed 


Some men are inclined to think and say that 
since all they do is controlled or overruled, it jg 
useless to do anything. Very well. Let a man 
attempt to carry out this idea into practice, and 
he will justly suffer for his folly. Let the hus. 
bandman who tills the ground argue thus, and 
say, “Since I cannot command the sun to shine 


nor sow the seed :”—will his garners ever be filled 
with all manner of store? 

Let the merchant who sends out his ventures 
te every land argue thus, and say, “ Because I 
cannot command the winds and control the waves, 
I will not risk the cargo:”—will he ever find his 
riches increase ? 

You have no sympathy with men who act thus 
in the common affairs of life. You leave them to 


have strawed. And as little sympathy is due to 
him who neglects religion, and the care of his soul, 
and the duties of life, because there is a God above 
to guide, control, correct. 

The truth is that a directly contrary effect 
should be produced, and a man should be more 
diligent, more earnest, more active, more hopeful, 
because there is One above to prosper his handi- 
work, to bless his labours, and to watch over him 
for good! 


Then, again, others incline to think and say 
that this watchfulness and control take away their 
responsibility. If‘ the way of man is not in him- 
self,” he is not responsible for it; if “it is not in 
man that walketh to direct his steps,” he is not 
responsible for them. 

They are wrong—quite wrong. The respon- 
sibility is only shifted, not removed. We are not 
responsible for the issues of events themselves, but 
we are responsile for the manner in which we pass 
through them. We are not responsible, for in- 
stance, for any misfortune or accident which may 
befall us in the path of duty; but we are respon- 
sible for being found in the path of duty. A man 
may fall into poverty; he is not responsible for 
the poverty, but he is for the extravagance which 
may have made him poor. A man may fall into 
sickness; he is not responsible for the sickness, 
but he is for the profligacy which may have brought 
iton. The responsibility is only shifted from one 
stand-point to the other. It rests, after all, upon 
what we do, though not upon the prosperous or 
adverse result of what we do. 




















The above are wrong views, and they indicate a | 


wrong state of mind; but there are right views, 
and, supposing any change in our course of life to 


be in contemplation, or some inquiry to be made | 
as to doing what is wise and in accordance with the | 


will of God, the man who is ina right state of mind 
would use arguments and give advice as to the 
course to be pursued in some such words as follow. 
He would say :— 

1. Examine well your present position. Is there 
anything so binding in it that you should at once 
refuse to change? Will any duty be violated, any 
pledge be broken, any direct and irrevocable mis- 
chief follow? Ties may be severed, tears may be 
shed, the home may be broken up, pleasant associa- 
tions may be interrupted. All these may be painful, 
but not conclusive as to the matter in hand. 
decision goes beyond them, and turns upon the 
question whether God’s work will be permanently 
impeded or our neighbour seriously injured. 

2. Then next look forward to your 
position. If the ties which bind us to our present 
place be loosened, are those that draw us from it 
to another tightened? Do we feel them drawing 
us? Does God’s hand appear in the movement ? 
Does the change seem according to his will ? 
Does he open the door for us to enter? We may 
touch—does it open? Do we see increased use- 
fulness within? Does the offer come honourably 
and clearly, and without any hampering con- 
ditions? If it be so, and these questions can be 
answered in the affirmative, then a right-judging 
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this may be God’s voice telling you to go else- 
where. 

6. Wait a little, if you can. 
down. 


Let things settle 
Watch whether the fog lifts and the air 
clears. Some obstacle may, after all, present itself. 
You may hear something which you had not heard 
before. Old Time knows and reveals so many 
things, that it is well to give him a scat at the 
council-board. 

7. Endeavour to keep a calm and equal mind. 
Do not make too much of the matter under con- 
sideration, nor yet too little. If you make too 
much, your mind will be disturbed, and will go 
twittering restlessly from twig to twig, like a 
frightened bird; if you make too little, your mind 


| will become indifferent, and not think it worth 


The | 


future | 


man would tell us that, so far, the way was plain, | 


and that we might fairly enter in. 
3. He would bid us learn next what a few good 
men think about the change. It will be necessary, 


above all things, to deal openly and fairly with | 


them, and to tell all; without attempting to give 
a bias either way, and for the time losing sight 
altegether of your own opinions. 
approve, you may properly feel 
Hopeful before, you may be cheerful now. 

4. Then, at this crisis, you would be wise te 
betake yourself to prayer—prayer earnest and 


sincere; prayer from a voice humbled and a will | 


subdued; prayer aided by God the Spirit; prayer 


If good men | 
encouraged. | 


| 


4 ; - 
offered in the name of God the Son;—such prayers | 
¥ | 


are heard and answered by God the Father. This 


| than they. 


must be done without impatience and without | 
hear a weak and sinful man, whose days are but a 


haste. It must not be once, or twice only; you 
must “continue in prayer.” 

5. You would be well advised, also, to watch the 
state of your own mind after prayer; for in that 
you often find God’s answer. He turns the minds 
of men “like rivers in the south.” If, after prayer, 
you become more doubtful, more hesitating, more 
afraid to move, this may be God’s voice telling 
you not to strike your tent; if you feel more 
clear, more decided, more inclined, more fearless, 





while to ascend the tower and see what God the 
Lord will say. Consider how little we know of 
what is really for our good and God’s glory! 
Exaltation has its dangers, and so have the depths. 
“Out of the depths” come forth oftentimes com- 
plaints. Upon “the pinnacle” Satan stands at 
our right hand. To assume grave duties is often 
to part with ease and comfort; to decline them 
is often to hurt conscience and hinder usefulness. 
An even keel is the easiest position for the vessel. 

8. Finally, leave all results to God’s correction. 
Should your decision prove, after all, unwise, 
God can correct the error; if unintentionally you 
have done wrong, God can make it right. He 
often brings good out of evil. The prophet puts 
words into your lips and tells you what to say 
in every case, and how to cast yourself, in your 


| ignorance and uncertainty as to the issue of events, 


upon God’s mercy and pity. “O Lord, correct me, 
but with judgment; not in thine anger, lest thou 
bring me to nothing.” 

If the advice thus tendered be taken, and if the 
course thus marked out be pursued, in the many 
doubtful changes of this life, we shall be kept from 
wandering far or doing wrong—we shall be guided 
safely through things temporal to things eternal. 

Rebellion, be it remembered, is, in any and 
every case, worse than useless. There are men 
who are unwilling to submit to God’s governance, 
and who in heart are rebels. Their resistance is 
but “ kicking against the pricks.” God is stronger 
His purposes must stand, and he will 
do all his pleasure. Rebellion is mere folly. To 
hand-breadth and whose breath is in his nostrils, 
refusing to submit to God above, in whom he 
lives and moves and has his being, setting him at 
defiance, denying his right, and repudiating his 
authority, is a sad sight, and can have but one 
ending. The potter’s vessel must be dashed to 
pieces. No—do not so; but learn to make God 
your friend in Christ Jesus; and seek him through 
the Son of his love. Acknowledge weakness, con- 
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fess sin, seek pardon: the arm then uplifted to 
smite, will be withdrawn, and the more powerful 
the Father, the safer and the happier the child. 

To all God’s children it gives great comfort that 
their Father rules and reigns. 


comes, there is, after all, a better world than this, 
and an abundant recompense in heaven. 


We may trust him > 
at all times; and if dark clouds gather and trouble | 


The | 


believer must have tke best of it, at all events; 
he is on the sunny side of the way. God hag 
called, justified, sanctified, and adopted him—not 
for time only, but for eternity. He may say with 
the prophet, “ Behold, God is my salvation ; I will 
trust, and not be afraid: for the Lord Jehovah is 
my strength and my song; he also is become my 
salvation.” 








DESOLATE. 


WOMAN looked forth from her cottage door, | 
Looked forth as the sun went down, 

With a child asleep on her arm, and one 

Just toddling to grasp her gown. 





Hers was the stillness, the calm, of despair, 
The weight of a crushing sorrow: 

To-day had been bitter—she did not dare 
To hope for a happier morrow. 


She gazed on the children, then down the vale, 
But never a tear she shed: 
She clasped her hands, and her cheek grew pale, 
As she cried, “ Who will give them bread ? 
The winter is coming, and who will heed 
The wail of the starved, half clad ? 
Who will succour the soldier’s beloved in their nee? 
From whence can supplies be had ? 


“ Surely his lot was to work for them, 
And not to go forth and fight 
For the whims of monarchs, who are but men— 
Who as often do wrong as right. 
Oh, why must his hand be besmeared with blood, 
Who wished no ill to his neighbour ? 
Was not his portion appointed by God, 
A lifetime of honest labour ? 


“T watched him go forth in the early dawn, 
And bade him be brave in the strife, 

But prayed for the sake of the wee ones at home 
That God would watch over his life. 

I asked not for victory—how could I? 
The great King of kings will be just: 

It may be He will suffer the pale horse 
To trample our foe to the dust. 


“ f asked it not—could not—nay, would not, 
For children’s hearts cling to them too, 

And women bend low in their anguish : 
O kings! do ye know wat ye do? 

They are loved perhaps better than you are, 
With a tenderness gold cannot buy, 

The men that are food for your cannon— 


Brave men that you call out to die. 


“O God! it is hard to be patient, 
A difficult task to be still; 
To know that this direful confusion 
Will work out Thy purpose and will. 
But oh, be Thou merciful, Father, 
In this the dark time of distress : 
Watch over the desolate childven ; 
The widowed ones comfort and bless.” 
M. 8. 








THE MAN WITHOUT 


BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “TITE*OILED FEATHER,” 


CHAPTER IV. 

5 AE eur readers expect that in so small a 
‘ > work as this, we can detail all the feelings | 
e | 


‘cs of Mr. Jonas Cottle when he received 

C 5) tidings of the absconding of his nephew, 
wa . ’ 
&420 they are unreasonable people, and don’t 


know anything about the writing of little books 
at all. 

It would take a volume adequately to describe 
poor Mr. Cottle’s feelings. He walked up the 
shop and down it; he lay down on his bed; he got 
up again; he said, “oh dear,’ and “dear me,” 
fifty, ay, a hundred and fifty times in the day; 
and was only kept from starting post haste to | 
London by the fact that Mr. Kinloch’s letter had | 


| of those husks to eat! 


A MASTER. 
““TIIE BAG OF BLESSINGS,” ETC. 


assured him that all that could possibly be done 


| under the circumstances was being done. 


“ How could I find him in London ?” said the 


| worthy baker—‘ 1 might as well look for a needle 


in a bundle of hay; I must leave Tom to that 
detective, and to circumstances—ay, ay, they'll 
probably do something with him. ‘The prodigal 
son; he wanted, too, to be his own master, but 
he found he had a good many masters—that man 
who sent him to feed swine was one; and his 
stomach was another, when he couldn't get enough 
They were all his masters, 
and they helped to fetch him home; and perhaps 


Tom will meet with some masters like these, and 


we can do nothing but wait.” 




















“A woman looked forth from her cottage door, 
Looked forth as the sun went down, 
With a child asleep on her arm, and one 
Just toddling to grasp her gown”—p. 152. 
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folk whom nothing but 


There 


experience will teach, and our friend ‘l'om 'Toskins 


are some 
was one of these. 

This independent youth had now to learn that 
he had many masters, and that whether he liked 
it or not. 

The life at the eel-pie house was a very jolly 
The trade at that establish- 
ment was very flourishing, and there was always 
plenty of money in the till. Moreover, Mrs. 
Drabbles, who was a widow, had no other child 
than her son Joe, already mentioned; so she 
allowed him almost as much of the money as he 
pleased, and let him spend his life pretty much as 
he liked himself. 

Nominally, Joe was a partner in the business, 
but his department appeared principally to be the 
appropriation of a large part of the cash, which, if 
the profits on eel-pies had not been considerable, 
must have soon ended in the bankruptcy of the 
Drabbles’ firm of mother and son. 

Most mothers would have inquired on their 
son’s appearance with a stranger to remain an 
indefinite time, with bed and board free, who the 
stranger was, and what claim he had to become 
thus off-hand one of the family circle; but Mrs. 
Drabbles was quite content with the assurance of 
Joe, that this was one of his special friends, and 
that he was a jolly good fellow. 

Joe Drabbles and his friend led what is called a 
jovial life of it for a time. They did not confine 
their diet to eel-pies, nor their presence to be- 
hind the counter; they did not come home by ten 
o'clock to bed, nor did they get up at half-past six 
in the morning to help Mrs. Drabbles in her 
Those sort of things would do very well 
for humdrum fellows, but not for men that were 


one for a while. 


work. 


their own masters. 

It is enough for us to state that Tom Toskins, 
led by his companion, went into all sorts of dissi- 
pation. Young lads and men don’t know what 
they are about when they take up this line of 
life; suffice it to say they are ruining themselves 
as fast as they can, both for this world and the 
1eXxb. 


After a few weeks’ dissipation, our poor friend | 
The | 


Tom began to show signs of serious illness. 
late hours and improper food, and smoking and 
drink, and no one knows what, began to tell un- 
mistakably upon him. 
became also dull; he wasn’t up to half the fun 
that his companion wanted to knock out of him; 
and Joe Drabbles soon began to tire of such a 
“seedy ” fellow. 

Moreover, Mrs. Drabbles, who never particularly 
wanted Tom, became now very a 
of him. 


nxious to get rid 
She saw that her son was pretty much of 
the same mind as herself, so she broached the sub- 


| Where was he to go? 


What the worthy baker said was quite true. | ject to him one morning, when, in a fit of industry, 
bitter 


he was actually skinning aneel; and the two, then 
and there, decided that Tom must start as soon 
as possible. 

It was in vain that the poor fellow remonstrated, 
Oh, that was no affair of 
the Drabbles’! He would stay and skin eels all day; 
or take out the pies to customers; he would do 


| anything, or everything, if only they wouldn't 





And, as he became ill, he | 


turn him out; but Mrs. Drabbles told Tom she 
had had enough of him; and would have no more 
at any price; so forth he had to go. 

Under these circumstances, what was more likely 
to rise in poor ‘T'om’s mind than the thought of “a 
master.” He who would have none, now heard a 
voice saying within him, “ Ah, hah, Tom Toskins, 
you have found your master: the laws of God an 
of health, which he has ordained, are your master; 
for every pinch that you give nature, you'll get 
another, if not two, in return. You have disobeyed 
your master, and now he'll make you suffer for it. 
You just try and sing one of your jolly songs; your 
master says you shan’t.” “But I will,” said Tom, 
striking up the first verse of one of his friend Joe’s 
favourite ditties. Alas! he had neither heart nor 
spirit, nor, indeed, strength to go on with it, and 
at that first verse the stave came to an end. 

“T can’t do it,” said poor Tom, “sure enough.” 
But he had done sufficient to call up Mrs. Drabbles 
and her son. They burst angrily into the room, 
and asked “ what he meant by kicking up such a 
row, and the sooner he was off the better.” 

It was their house. He must go. He had 
already found two masters and one mistiress—the 
law of health, and Joe Drabbles, and his mother. 
This was the beginning of Tom Toskins’ education, 
and a pretty stiff one it certainly was. We would 
recommend our young readers to believe some 
things told them by their elders, before they are 
taught them by bitter experience; and one of the 
things which it would be well for young men to 
believe is, that no man in the world is, or can be, 
absolutely his own master, and no young woman 
can be her own mistress. The masters placed 
over us by God are far gentler than those we place 
over ourselves. Tom Toskins would not have the 
laws of health as his master, so now he had disease. 
He looked exactly as if he were going into a con- 
sumption, and, if his downward course had not 
been quickly stopped, this probably would have 
been his end. 


Our poor friend Tom packed up his few things 
in a bundle, and was about to leave the eel-pie 
house, when the mistress thereof called him, and 
going to the till, produced a sovereign. A sudden 
thought of what she would feel if her Joe were 
thus turned out of doors, and with a face so pale 
as T'om’s, touched her heart with compassion; and 
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she felt she could not send the youth quite pen- 
niless out into the cold world. 

It was an acceptable gift ; 
not too proud to take it. 


and the youth was 


Tom Toskins now found himself upon the streets | 
of London with a sovereign in his pocket, and the 
world before him, and, as he thought, “his own 


master.” 
on his sovereign, living hardly enough, for about 
three weeks; at the end of which time he had 
nothing left, and his landlady told him she could 
give him no credit for rent. 

In vain did Tom apply 


He found a poor lodging, and subsisted 


here and there for a 
situation, quite forgetting that, by so doing, he 
was in search of a master; every place was full. 

And now a new master appeared for Tom, and a 
tremendous fellow he was. He was aregular bully, 
he would not take “no” for an answer; and he 
naggled, naggled, naggled all day long;—this was 
none other than T'om’s stomach. This master said, 
“Tf you don’t attend to me, I'll make you weak in 
your Jegs and arms, and dizzy in your head, and 
cross in your temper, so look out.” 
Tom came near a house where 
there was a whilf of anything good coming up from 
the kitchen, or in the neighbourhood of a pastry- 
cook’s shop. 

Poor Tom, go where he might, he never could 
get away from this terrible fellow, who pinched, 
and clawed, xnd squeezed him, and spited him all 
day long. 


unbearable when 


The end of it was, this master put Tom under 
another master—a costermonger, who, passing by, 
and seeing him idling about, engaged him to cry, 
“Turnup-up-up,” while he cried, ‘‘ Cabbage-age- 
age; and right glad was Tom even to take a bit 
out of an odd turnip, which didn’t seem to belong 
to any bunch in particular. 

Three and two make five, don’t they Tom ? and 
now you have had four masters and a mistress—i.e., 
a female master. (1) Your health, and (2) Mrs. 
Drabbles, and (3) Joe Drabbles, and (4) your stomach, 
and (5) the costermonger. 
find a few more yet. 

Tom Toskins continued with the costermonger 
forsome time; and might have done so longer, 
had he not seen in one house into which he occa- 
sionally took vegetables, a very nice young girl, 
for all the world like a bud just going to open 
ona monthly rose. Tom was shot dead by the 
monthly rose; and forgetting that he was only a 
poor costermonger’s young man or boy, he dared 
to think he should like to pick that rose, and wear 
it for ever. 

It was an awful day for Tom when Polly Hen- 
derson’s father came down to the kitchen, and, 
inserting his knuckles into the top joint of the 
vertebrae of his back, marched him ignominiously 
up the area steps, and told him never to show his 


He was quite | 
| the “turn” of his “ turnup-up-up,” when a heavy 





| 


nose there again. “ Society, sir,” said Mr. Hen- 
derson, “has its rules and regulations,” as he 
screwed the back of Tom’s neck. “The Hender- 
sons are a respectable family ; you may be a very 
industrious young man, but it is the height of im- 
pudence in you to talk to my daughter at all;” 
and the indignant head of the family left Tom out 
in the cold at the wrong side of the area gate, with 
the unpleasant feeling of a screwed neck, and the 
impropriety of a “turnup-up-up” even speaking to 
a monthly rose. 

Tom did not know that Mr. Henderson the 
gasfitter’s one great point in life was to move in 
good society; and that he intended Polly should 


| make a good-society match. 


Tom wished society with its rules and regula- 
tions to the north pole, but it was too strong for 
him, i was his master; it said, “Turnup, the 
Monthly Rose cannot be yours.” 

But more things were in store for Tom. He 
had never wandered very far from the neighbour- 
hood of the eel-pie house; and now one morning 
while going his rounds, he had only got through 


hand was laid on his shoulder, and he was told he 
was “warted.” 

It was the hand of our friend, the detective, Mr. 
Sharp. That worthy gentleman, stimulated by a 
reward of £50 from Mr. Cottle for the discovery 
of Tom, had studied the names in the Directory 
backwards, and from “ abbles,” had come to Drab- 
bles, and then, by patient inquiry, to the fact that 
Tom had been with the keepers of the eel-pie house, 
and was now with a costermonger in the neigh- 
bourhood. How many eel-pies Mr. Sharp ate at 
the eel-pie house, while finding out this, we don’t 
pretend to chronicle; nor how much fatter he be- 
same in consequence. Suffice it to say he marched 
Tom off to the station, very slowly as became so 
fat a man, but very surely too. 

Ah! Tom, how many does this make? Isn’t it 
the seventh ?—(1) Tom’s health, and (2, 5) the two 


Go on, Tom, and you’ll| Drabbles, and (4) your stomach, and (5) the coster- 


monger, and (6) society, and now (7) the law. 
There was no doubt about it, and as Tom Toskins 
looked round his cell, he felt that he wasn’t his 
own master now, at any rate. 

Mr. Kinloch was informed of the capture, and 
telegraphed at once to his friend in the country: 
“ Kinloch to Cottle—Tom is caught.” To which 
an answer came in an hcur—* Cottle to Kinloch— 
Keep him tight.” 

Now, owing to pressing business matters, the 
worthy baker could not come to town for forty- 
eight hours 

Those forty-eight hours Tom Toskins spent with 
the police. A detective policeman had put him in 
the cell, but one of another detective police sat 
with him there the whole time, it was Tom’s 
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Conscience, which smote him hard, and told him 
many things, and led him generally a very dread- 
ful life of it, so that he cowed under its reproaches. 
It made him confess his ingratitude, and folly, and 
wickedness, and there was no doubt that Tom 
found it a pretty stiff master. He had often 
escaped from it before, but there was no more 
escaping now. 

And be assured, we say to any young man who 
may happen to read these lines, your conscience 
will pin you tight sooner or later. 


You may get | 


away from it to-day, and to-morrow, and the next | 


day too; but it will have you at last. 


may be, that conscience is so sure of getting us at 
last. If it bring us to the Saviour in humble 
penitence, it is good, but if we harden ourselves, 
then it is bad; for it will not let us go, no matter 
how we cry out, but will keep stinging and 
whipping us, while we in all our pain only keep 
getting harder than before. Don’t wait to listen 
to your conscience until it catches you in a narrow 
place. 

And so, when the door of Tom’s cell opened on 
Mr. Cottle’s arrival, that worthy man found his 


in which he used to be. 
He was now completely subdued. His last 


master—conscience—had given him such whip- 


| gones ;” 
And it will be very good, or very bad, as the case | 








of the law is, that we must be dependent on each 
other. Look you here, ‘om,’ and the baker held 
up his foot, which his nephew now saw to be ing 
slipper, “ why is my foot in this slipper? Because 
of my toe. If I eat a hot supper I get the gout; 
*tis against the law of my health that I should do 
it; but I ate a couple of mutton kidneys a fort. 
night ago with old John Crouch, and the next day 
my toe laid me up for it, and gave me a week’s 
gout. You'll be none the worse off for having 
me as a master,” and the baker rattled the keys 
significantly; “and now bygones shall be by- 
and Mr. Cottle blew his nose in a very 
unnecessary way, but it is believed it was only an 
excuse to wipe his eyes on the sly. 

Weeks and months passed away, and Tom 
Toskins worked steadily and honestly. He let the 
foreman be his master, and his uncle, and all placed 
over him in the providence of God. He even 
threw his heart into the business, all of it but what 
was left with Polly Henderson in London. 

If the truth were known, three-quarters, good 
measure, of Tom’s heart were with the Monthly 
Rose; and, that being the case, it was surprising 


/ how much he did in the business with the re- 
nephew in a very different state of mind from that 


pings, and prickings, and stiff usage, that Tom’s | 


heart was sore. 

As Mr. Kinloch would not prefer any charge 
against his apprentice, the latter was discharged ; 
and, as it was plain he was in a very sad state of 
health, Mr. Cottle determined on taking him home 
with him at once. 

Good air, and food, and nursing, and advice, all 


did, in their respective spheres of action, a great | 


deal for Tom. 
Sobered, softened, and made wiser by his ex- 
perience, he honestly confessed to his uncle that 


he now found it was impossible to live in such | 


thorough independence as he had proposed. 
“True, my boy,” said the baker, approvingly, as 
his nephew expressed his determination now to 
buckle to, and be diligent in work, “true! God 
has placed men in a state of dependence, one upon 
another, here, and all upon himself; and you'll find 
you’re none the less happy for it. God intended 
man to be happy,” said Mr. Cottle; “I know 


‘ and a business. 
| well amongst the crystallised fruits? 


maining quarter. No wonder Tom Toskins got 
on well, when a happy change in his circumstances 
brought all four quarters of his heart together 
into one again. 

In three years’ time Mr. Cottle got a fearful 
attack of gout, and determined that he and his 
great toe would retire from business altogether. 
He said this right out one morning in such a tone 
as to show that it was a thing not to be disputed; 
and Tom was to have the business. 

Then, thought Tom, what is a business without 
a wife? why should he sigh for ever, and never 
tell hislove? He was a “ turnup-up-up” no longer, 
but a good-looking young man with a moustache 
Wouldn’t the Monthly Rose look 
He'd try. 

“Tom,” said Mr. Cottle, “Ill go and make 
all smooth; but,” said the baker, mischievously, 


| “you'll no longer be independent, Tom, you'll have 


a mistress ; have you made up your mind to that? 
for my advice to young men going to marry is, 


| don’t do it unless you’ve made your mind right 
| up to it.” 


he did; I feel he did; and it is when we go out | 


of his way that we are unhappy. What did Adam 
get by his wanting to be independent? and what 
does any one get? I tell you, Tom, he gets well 


wigged, that he does; and the older he grows, 
and the more he tries it on, the worse wigged 
he'll get; until he finds that he can’t make laws 
for himself one way, when God has made them 
another. 


We're all under law, Tom, and a part 





Mr. Henderson was wooed and won by Mr. 
Cottle, with a piece of parchment settling £1,000 on 
the Monthly Rose; and the Monthly Rose herself 

ly r er * B d 
yas wooed and won by Tom Toskins with no en 
of—well, well, what shall we say? why, all sorts 
of things, and a moustache; and if our readers 


‘are unduly inquisitive, and want us to enter into 


| 
H 


particulars, we beg to say we do not consider our- 
selves bound in any way to let the general reader 
know what sweets Tom took with him to London 
when he went to woo and win Polly Henderson, 
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Suffice it to say, he did not 


the Monthly Rose. 
empty the great jar of specimen almond comfits, 
or the box of Candy’s crystallised fruits, much less 
did he fill his pockets with Bonyman’s pure un- 
coloured tea, or Pop’s celebrated ginger-beer, or 


Tart’s pure raspberry vinegar. No; wherever he 
got them, the reader must find out for himself; 
but that he had something sweet about him must 
be plain, for in a week to the minute after his 
arrival in London, 


The Monthly Rose, with drooping head, 
The wished-for “ yes” had whisp'ring said. 


And they were happy all their life long, because 
they walked humbly with God and man. And 
old Mr. Cottle looked on approvingly from over 
the way. And when Tom’s boys and girls began 
to grow into man and womanhood, and wanted to 
have their own way too much, and be too in- 
dependent, as foolish boys and girls often want to 
be, their father didn’t scold them, but reasoned 
with them and persuaded them; and nothing 


| was more effectual with them than his own ex- 


perience—the story of “The Man Without a 


| Master.” 





GRANDMAMMA’S 


the bright fire leaped and crackled in 
the grate, when the children, whose 








merry voices woke the echoes of Wood- 
(hase : ford Grange, clustered round grand- 
mamma’s arm-chair and petitioned for a story. 

“Grandma,” whispered little Jessie, sliding her 
tiny fingers into the old lady’s hand, “ tell us a story 
of when you were young.” 

Grandmamma smiled thoughtfully, passed her 
hand over the child’s sunny hair, and then said, 
“Tf that would please you best, little one, I will tell 
you of an adventure which befell me when I was a 
self-willed little girl of twelve, staying for the first 
time with my Uncle Richard in Ireland.” 

There was a little stir and rustle as grandmamma 
said this; for the word “adventure” had a pleasant 
and withal an imposing sound; then all were silent 
as mice. 

“It was on my twelfth birthday,” began grand- 
mamma, “that I received an invitation from my 
Uncle Richard to spend the summer holidays at 
Castle Connor. I smile now when I think of the 
excitement into which this invitation threw me. I 
could think, speak, dream of nothing else; and I 
really believe there was not one in the house, from 
my gentle mother to the nursery maid, who did not 
rejoice when I was fairly started on my journey, so 


| 











STORY. 


me such a cordial welcome, that I felt at home with 
her at once. 

“The house was full; for, besides my uncle’s 
children, there were a great number of cousins more 
or less distantly related, and a college friend of my 
Cousin Alick named Colquhoun. Every one was very 
kind to me, but I was tired with my journey, the 
change from the almost total darkness without to 
the brilliantly-lighted drawing-room made my head 
ache, and I was thankful when my aunt proposed 
that I should retire at an early hour to the room 
which I was to share with my Cousin Annie. 

“T awoke the next morning without a trace of the 
previous night’s fatigue, and lost no time in com- 
mencing my observations. Alas! the magnificent 
anticipations in which I had indulged were doomed 
to disappointment. The room in which I had slept, 
though sufficiently large and even lofty, was pro- 
vokingly modern; the windows, though charmingly 
pretty with the fragrant roses climbing round and 
peeping in, bore no resemblance to the narrow, grated 
loopholes my fancy had pictured ; and when I viewed 


| the building from without, I saw, instead of a stately 


weary were they of the oft-recurring theme. A | 


suitable travelling companion was found, who readily 
engaged to take charge of me as far as Dublin, from 
whence I was to proceed alone. 

“It was late when I reached my uncle’s house, but 
even dimly seen through the darkening shadows, I 
could perceive that it was by no means so stately 
an edifice as I had imagined, though I had neither 
sufficient light nor time to observe very closely. 
Scarcely had the carriage stopped when the hall door 
opened, and my aunt’s tall figure and comely face 
made their appearance, followed by a merry tribe of 
boys and girls, eager to welcome me. She received 
me with such a warm, motherly embrace, and gave 





castle, a gentleman’s country house, very comfortable, 
and even picturesque in exterior and surroundings, 
but with no trace of baronial magnificence. My 
father, much amused at my romantic anticipations, 
had purposely abstained from enlightening me as to 
the commen practice prevailing in Ireland of terming 
ax ordinary house a ‘castle,’ and had laughed to 
himself in his own quiet way over the disenchant- 
ment in store for me. I was wise enough to keep 
my hepes and their downfall to myseif; had I done 
otherwise, I should have been unmercifully laughed 
at by my merry cousins. 

“TI speedily became a great favourite with the 
boys, especially with my madcap Cousin Preston, 
owing to my daring spirit and love of adventure, but 
my chosen friends and chief confidantes were Annie 
and Katie. With the latter, who was about my own 
age, and akin to me in disposition, I was most at my 
ease, but I was very proud of my fr:.udship with Annic. 
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She was four years older than myself, wore lony dresses, 
’ oD 


arranged her hair like a grown-up young lady, and 
was called ‘Miss Connor.’ There was much, there- 
fore, in her liking for me that pleased my vanity. 
“It was on a glorious August morning, bright, 
sunny, and cloudless, that some five or six of us set 
off on a long-planned excursion to a neighbouring bog, 
with which I was to make my first acquaintance. I 
had petitioned that I might ride ‘ Brunette,’ my 
Cousin Annie’s pony, which was granted on condition 
that I dismounted when we arrived on the outskirts 
of the bog, where all agreed it would be unsafe to 
take a horse. We started in the gayest possible 
spirits, I cantering on far ahead of the rest, and only 
reining in occasionally to speak to Preston, who, agile 
When we 


we paused for 


as a hare, nearly kept pace with the pony. 

reached the gate leading into the hog, 
of the party. 

«© You had better dismount now, Ethel,’ said Aliek, 


the rest 


as at length they came up with us; ‘I will ride back 
with Brunette, and rejoin you by a short cut.’ 

** Oh, Alick!’ exclaimed Preston, ‘she need not 
dismount yet, the bog will be quite safe for another 
quarter of a mile.’ 

“*« Perhaps youare right,’ said Alick, good naturedly, 
‘and if Ethel will only get down when we come to 
the first dangerous place, I think she may go on a 
little further now.’ 

“ But flushed and excited by an exercise in which 
I delighted, I was by no means disposed to yield 
when Alick once more laid his hand on my bridle, 
and said decisively that I must get down. To my 
inexperienced eye, the place to which he pointed 
looked as firm as any I had already traversed, and I 
dare say the annoyance I felt appeared in my coun- 
tenance, for Preston exclaimed rudely, ‘What a muff 
you are, Alick! There is no danger here. Harry 
and I willlead the pony; and if Ethel sits firmly she 
will be quite safe.’ 

** Alick took no notice of his brother’s rudeness, but 
continued speaking to me ina low voice. ‘I know 
these bogs better than Preston,’ he said earnestly ; 
‘and, indeed, it is not wise to run the risk. Trust 
me, Ethel, I would not curtail your pleasure un- 
necessarily.’ 

**T was touched by his words, and more than half 
inclined to yield; but while I was debating the 
matter in my own mind, Alick, mistaking the cause 
of my said 
‘Decide quickly, Ethel; will you trust Preston or 


mM 2 


silence, in a grave, displeased tone, 
I shall not ask you again.’ 

“T was irritated by his tone, my softened feelings 
vanished at once, and freeing my reins from his 


ready to go on. 

“Oh, Ethel, dear,’ said Annie, in a hesitating voice, 
‘had you not better get down ?’ 

“ But my wilful spirit was now thoroughly roused, 


and I would not heed her gentle remonstrance. In 


another moment I heartily repented my rashness, 
felt the ground give way beneath me; the pony’s 
hind legs sank in the soft, treacherous turf, and had 


it not been for Alick, who, forgetting his displeasure, 


sprang actively to the pony’s head and assisted his 
brothers in their strenuous efforts to drag her over, 
my headstrong folly might have proved fatal. 

«“*Oh, Preston!’ I said, half crying, when we were 
at length safely landed on the other side, ‘ I will get 


| down now, and let the pony go back.’ 








*« Nonsense!’ he eried, with a defiant glance at 
his brother; ‘ we got you over famously. 
behaved like a little trooper. 

1 “1 
what we will do. 


Ethel, you 
But I will tell yor 
You shall dismount whenever we 
come to a dangerous place, Brunette will be quite 
steady when she has not to bear your weight ; Harry 
and I will lead her over, and you can ride between 
times.’ 

* All except Alick seemed to think this plan suf- 
ficiently prudent; even Annie agreeing to it, though 
in a somewhat doubtful manner. The knotty point 
being thus settled, we went gaily on, I scrambling up 
and down, as we came to each dangerous place, with 
a certain wilful enjoyment of Alick’s vexation, that 
added zest to my pleasure. I had never seen a bog 
before, and to me the scene was novel and enchant- 
ing. All before and around us, on every side, was one 
mass of purple heather, of various shades and kinds, 
mingled with the white tufts of the wild cotton plant, 
and here and there the bright scarlet moss peculiar 
to the bogs. I soon voluntarily dismounted, leaving 
the pony in Preston’s charge while I gathered hand- 
fuls of heath-blossoms, filled my hat with the brilliant 
moss, and pelted Katie and Annie with mimic snow- 
balls of tufted cotton. 
was a little marred by the difficulty the boys seemed 
to have in getting the pony over the seft places, but 
I soon forgot it again, till, after the girls had been 


After a time my enjoyment 


helped over a more formidable boghole than any we 
had as yet encountered, I saw that Preston and 
Harry were really uneasy about Brunette’s transit. 
Alick and Mr. Colquhoun joined them, and a brief 
consultation followed. ; 

“«« Perhaps I had better take the pony back,’ said 
Preston, in a tone half sheepish, half penitent. 

“© Tt is too late,’ returned Alick, shortly ; ‘it would 
be more dangerous to go back than forward.’ 

“They led the pony up and down, seeking for the 
length made 
the attempt, the ground gave way beneath her and 


safest place to cross; but when they at 


she sank, her frantic struggles to free herself only 


causing her to sink lower and lower. I shall never 


| forget my sensations as I watched the poor animal 
detaining grasp, I called out to Preston that I was | 


eradually sinking in spite of every effort made to 
save her, till only her head and back were above 
ground. 

«Tf she struggles now,’ said Alick, in a low voice, 
to Mr. Colquhoun, ‘her legs will snap like sealing- 
wax,’ 
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« Annie covered her face with her hands, and burst 
into tears. I felt my cheeks crimson, and my heart 
sickening with self-reproach and apprehension, as I 
stood apart, not daring to say a word, but watching 
with breathless expectation for what should happen 
next. Fortunately, the pony, as if by instinct, re- 
mained perfectly quiet, making no eilort to free 
herself, but turning her beautiful eyes on us with a 
wistful, almost human expression in their dark orbs, 
that made my heart ache with remorse. ‘It was 
through my fault that this had happened,’ thought I, 
with bitter regret. ‘They soothed and petted the 
frightened animal as they cautiously removed the 
saddle, speaking in low, quiet tones, that they might 
not rouse any feeling of alarm, and then laying hold 
of the girths, pulled her forcibly up, and landed her, 
quivering all over, but safe, on firm ground. Icould 
searcely believe my eyes, and Preston relieved his 
excited feelings by a loud hurrah of triumph; but 
Alick checked him; the danger was by no means 
over; the ground where the pony stood was safe, but 
nowhere else,—before, behind, and on every side 
were holes even worse than those into which Brunette 
had already sunk, and Alick’s grave face looked very 
anxious. After some discussion, it was settled that 
Alick should himself examine the bog all round ; and, 


if necessary, bring men with hurdles to assist them 





in their task, while we remained where we were till 
he returned. He was soon out of sight, and we sat 
down amidst the heather, beneath a burning August 


sun, to await his return. There were one or two 
, 





attempts at conversation, but they failed miserably, 
and soon not a word was spoken as the weary minutes 
—each of which appeared an hour in duration—slowly 
dragged themselves on. When a quarter of an hour 


sed in this way, Preston could bear it no 





ger, but springing up, declared that if Mr. Colqu- 





houn would help him, he was sure he could manage 
to bring the pony in safety across the bog. At first 
Mr. Colquhoun refused to do anything in the matter 
till Alick returned; but when anothe 





r quarter of ax 





hour passed and Alick did not come, he rose, and, 
joining the two boys, who were standing by the pony, 


e 


talked earnestly with them for some moments. 





Presently Mr. Colquhoun approached us, 
“« Wehavedetermined not to wait for your brother,’ 
he said to Annie. ‘I have had litile experience in 


gs myself, but Preston assures me there is not 





much danger to be apprehended now, and if you 
ladies will help us to gather bundles of heather to 
lay under the pony’s feet, we will make the attempt.’ 

“We were delighted to be set to work, and if any 
doubt of the wisdom of the plan crossed our minds, 
it was speedily swallowed up in the excitement of our 
occupation. We gathered armfuls of heather, bog- 
myrtle, and any other shrub we eould find, and at 
length flattered ourselves that the ground was 
tolerably secure. We scarcely dared to breath, as we 


re 1 T. a 7 . 7 
Watched Mr. Colquhoun leading the pony carefully 





forward. Slowly and cautiously the animal stepped; 
for a pace or two all went well, and we ventured to 
hope the critical moment was passed, when once more 
the treacherous ground gave way, the unfortunate 
animal plunged in its fright and sank, lower, more 
helplessly than before. I shall never forget the horror 
of that moment, or the pitiable expression of agonised 
terror in the poor creature’s eye. My feelings may be 
better imagined than described. Katie sobbed un- 
restrainedly ; and even Mr. Colquhoun’s fine brown 
eyes were not guiltless of a certain suspicious mois- 


ture as he looked at Annie, who was kneeling on the 
} > Ss 


turf with her favourite’s head in her arms, her fair face 
bent down till her golden curls mingled with Bru- 
nette’s dark mane. How we longed for Alick to make 
his appearance ; but strain our eyes as we would, we 
could detect no sign of his tall, gaunt figure. After 
a moment’s pause, Mr. Colquhoun broke the silence. 


«Miss Connor, he said gently, ‘I am more 


sorry than I can express for the ill success of my 


unfortunate attempt, and most sincerely do I wish it 
had never been made; but now it only remains to 
remedy the disaster as best we can. The boys and I 
will stay here with the pony, if you will kindly hurry 
on to the house, and send men and hurdles to our 
assistance.’ 

“<« Katie and Ei 





el can go,’ said Annie, without 
raising her head. ‘Katie knows the way. I cannot 
leave Brunette.’ 

“ Mr. Colquhoun bit his lips, and an expression of 
mingled distress and vexation crossed his face as he 





drew me aside. 
«* You must persuade your cousin to go with you, 
‘What we 

have to do will be no sight for ladies; it may be 
Miss Connor must not 


Ethel,’ he said, in a short, decisive tone. 





necessary to shoot the anim 





stay.’ 

“ He spoke with an air of command which, subdued 
aud remorseful as I was, I did not care to resist, and 
I timidly approached my cousin. But at the first 
sound of my voice, she looked up with such a flash of 
indignant anger in her usually gentle eyes, as caused 
the words to die away on my lips. 

“*Go on! go on!’ shouted Preston, impatiently ; 
‘all this talking is making the pony restless; she 
will plunge presently, and then all will be lost.’ 

“Tt would have been foolish to have lingered, so 
Katie and I started off without making any further 

When we had 


gone a few hundred yards, I looked back and saw 


efforts to shake Annie’s resolution. 


Mr. Colquhoun lead her gently from the pony. She 
gave one glance at her favourite, and then starting 
at a swift, steady run, soon overtook us, and passed 
ahead, her eyes and lips firmly set, never looking 
back or slackening her pace. We watched her as she 
shot past us, and disappeared amidst the trees that 
skirted the bog. 

“©T never saw Annie run like that,’ whispered 


Katie, in a tone of wonder mixed with awe. 
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“We ourselves were hurrying on as fast as the | 
nature of the ground would permit. Katie acted as 

guide; but in spite of her caution, we both fell to- 

gether into a boghole, just as we were congratulating 

ourselves that our difficulties were past, and sank to 

our waists in the soft mud. Fortunately the ground 

on the other side was firm, and there was, besides, an | 
abundance of sturdy shrubs, by the aid of which we | 
readily succeeded in pulling ourselves up. In doing | 
this, however, I severely twisted my ankle; and | 
after making a desperate attempt to stand, was com- 
pelled to sink on the ground, and beg Katie to 
proceed without me. We were at no great distance | 
now from the back entrance to the house; so that 
Katie was not long in returning with assistance. No 
one reproached me as I was borne helpless and half- 
fainting to my room; but their very forbearance I 
felt more keenly than the sharpest reproof. I could 
not bear to look at my aunt’s grave face; and as 
soon as my injured foot was swathed round in the 
soft, cool bandages, I begged to be left alone. Iwas 
very unhappy. Through my open window every | 
sound from without reached my ear. Up and down | 
on the gravel walk before the hall door I could hear 
my Cousin Annie restlessly pacing. I heard the great 
clock on the stairs strike once, twice, thrice, and yet 


the messenger who had been dispatched three hours | 
» for tidings did not return. Four hours had 
psed, and I had nearly given up hoping, when, far 
down the lime avenue, I heard the clatter of a horse’s 
hoofs, and an unmistakable Irish yell of triumph, in | 
which, shrill, wild, and discordant as it was, I re- 
In spite of my sprained 


aro 
ag 


ela 


cognised Preston’s voice. 
| 
ankle, I sprang from the bed, and dragged myself to 


the window. My ears had not deceived me. It was 
Preston, and riding the identical pony we had left 


four hours before, sunk to its shoulders in the bog. 
T watched till I saw Preston surrounded by an eager 
group, laughing, questioning, congratulating all in a 
breath, and then I crawled back to my bed, and cried 
for joy and gratitude. 





| blood. 


I had not lain there very long 





when Annie came up, flushed and radiant with delight, 
to give me the details of what had happened. She said 
it had been a work of great difficulty to bring the 
pony home in safety; that hurdles had to be laid 
under her feet at every step; that it had taken the 
united efforts of twenty men to accomplish the 
business ; but Brunette was safe now, so I was not to 
ery any mcre, but get well as quickly as possible, 

“Thad noticed that Annie mentioned Mr. Colqu. 
houn’s name during the course of her narrative 
rather more frequently than was absolutely necessary ; 
nor was I blind to the soft bright light that shone in 
her blue eyes, as she spoke of his gentle thoughtful- 
ness and consideration; so that I was not greatly 
surprised when, two nights later, my cousin knelt by 
my bedside and told me to congratulate her, for that 
she was ‘ the happiest girl in Ireland,’ 

“I spent the remainder of my visit on the sofa; 
but every one was very kind to me, and I bore the 
pain and confinement as patiently as I could, for I 


| felt that I had deserved the punishment my wilful- 


ness had brought on me, and I was thankful that it was 
no worse. The next time I visited Ireland it was to 
act as bridesmaid at the wedding of my Cousin Annie 
with Mr. Colquhoun.” M. L. B. Ker, 


THE “QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
27. Where do w 
kneeling at prayer 
28. The Israelites were commanded not to eat 
On what occasion did they break through 
this command ? 
29. Moses on two occasions is made an offer which 
would raise him to honour and destroy the Israelites, 


e find the first mention made of 
2 


Name them. 

30. Quote two passages from the prophets referring 
to the curse pronounced on the serpent. 

31. God, when sending Moses to Pharaoh, gives 
him power to perform three miracles. Mention them 
in order. 





TEA-TIME. 


A POEM FO 


AIING, kettle, sing, 
Etty can hear; 
Your kind song bring 
Nice tea-time near; 
Nice toast and tea, 
Kettle, I know, 
Not far can be 
When you sing so. 





Sing father here, 
New the room’s bright ; 
Bright, snug, and dear 


ssl} 
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With warm firelig 





R A CHILD. 
Sing, bring him home; 
We always know 
He soon will come 
When you sing so. 


Here’s his soft chair, 
Soon you will sce 
Us sitting there, 
I on his knee, 
You, kettle, to, 
Yeur love must show; 
What can you do? 


Sing cn just so. 


B 


W. C. BENNETT. 














